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THE NEW MOVEMENT IN CHARITY. 

It may seem venturesome to speak at the second meeting of 
the New York State Conference of Charities and Correction of 
a new movement in charity. Charity itself, as we understand it 
today, is so new that to talk of a new movement may seem like 
the replacing of youth by infancy. But in this day, when the 
new so rapidly becomes old, and modifications follow almost 
immediately upon beginnings, no revolution in scientific method 
can be really surprising, no matter how short has been the dura- 
tion of the older method which it is displacing. When one 
thinks that in 1892 the cable- car system first came into use 
in New York, and disappeared in 1901, he must realize that this 
is an age in which the new rapidly becomes old and gives place 
to that which is newer. Our modern method of charity is yet 
barely fifty years old ; though longer ago than the middle of 
the nineteenth century there were men who had many of the 
ideas and who practiced many of the principles which belong 
to the modern method of charity; but since the beginning of the 
movement which resulted in the formation of societies for 
improving the condition of the poor in this country, and socie- 
ties of a similar nature, though under various management, 
abroad, there has been time for many modifications by ideas and 
methods that were themselves new. 

Modern scientific charity has developed along three lines, one 
of which was definitely traced back in the early ages ; of another 
there are found traces in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and in the first part of the nineteenth, in the establishment 
of relief societies ; but its clear demarkation is found in the 
association- for-improving-the-condition-of-the-poor movement of 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The third is that marked 
by the formation of charity-organization societies, from 1869 to 
the present time. 

When all or most of these institutions were under the control 
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of the one Catholic church, this non-relation or non-organization 
was not particularly evil in its effects ; but when the church was 
split into various sects, and when cities grew in population and 
life grew in complexity, its evil effects became apparent to 
thoughtful students of social life, especially to such men as Dr. 
Chalmers in Scotland, Bailly and Ozanam in France, Denison 
and Lord Litchfield in England, Herr von der Heydt in Ger- 
many, and Robert Hartley in America. It is interesting to note, 
however, that though the evils of unorganized charity were 
apparent to such men as I have mentioned, the idea of the eco- 
nomic administration and organization of charity was not the 
sole motive in this second movement. The great and absorbing 
purpose of Chalmers was to abolish pauperism — that form of 
poor relief which draws its funds from taxation and is adminis- 
tered by government. Chalmers had a profound sense of the 
fact that the development of intense life in localities, and of 
personal and vital relationships between men and women of 
varying gifts and acquisitions, by which good men and gracious 
women can inspire goodness and graciousness in other men and 
women, is the highest form of charity. 

Ozanam's motive was to answer the challenge of the skeptics 
of his age, especially that of the disciples of St. Simon, and the 
fallacy of the general complaint against Christianity, by organ- 
izing a band of earnest young Catholics who should devote them- 
selves to the service of the poor in their homes. Ozanam and 
his friends had become tired of doctrinaire debates, and had 
come to realize that only by action which must be recognized as 
embodying the true spirit of any religion could they make an 
effectual answer to the brilliant skeptics of the age. The scien- 
tific perspective of their work on its charitable side was given 
to this band by the venerable editor of the Tribune catholique, to 
whom they propounded their plan, in the following advice : 

If you intend the work to be really efficacious, if you are in earnest 
about serving the poor, you must not let it be a mere doling out of alms, 
bringing each your pittance of money or food ; you must make it a medium 
of moral assistance ; you must give them the alms of good advice. 

The main purposes of the movement may, I think, be said to 
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have been the repression of pauperism and the improving of the 
material and moral condition of the poor. The Elberfeld plan, 
the New York plan, and the Edinburgh plan (which was mainly 
taken from the New York plan) agree in declaring as one of 
their cardinal purposes the improving of the moral and economic 
condition of the poor, which was to be realized mainly by means 
of careful diagnosis of the character and needs of applicants 
for relief, and the maintaining of constant and friendly relations 
between the poor at their homes and visitors appointed by the 
state. 

The plan of the New York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, as developed in the mind of Mr. Hartley, was 
a distinct advance in the movement, in that it included the dis- 
countenancing of indiscriminate almsgiving, careful investigation 
of applicants for relief, friendly counsel and assistance, with the 
organization of intelligent concert of action among the various 
charitable societies, and also with an attempt to ameliorate in 
some measure the general conditions of the poor in the city of 
New York. The Edinburgh Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor grew out of the study by an Edinburgh com- 
mittee of investigation of the plan of the New York association, 
which the Edinburgh committee described in a single sentence 
as a union of the whole city, without reference to sect or party, 
for the purposes of thoroughly and systematically investigating 
and relieving the temporary wants of the poor. In the first 
annual report of the Edinburgh society reference is again made 
to the New York society in the following observation : 

It appears from the returns in a recent report that in the twenty years 
from 1846 to 1866 the population of New York has nearly doubled, and its 
pauperism (for New York has a poor law working on the same principle as 
our own) has increased more than 700 per cent. Yet in 1866 the number of 
families and individuals relieved by the association were fewer than in 1846. 

The report draws the moral that the New York poor law had 
not succeeded in keeping down the pauperism, but the associa- 
tion had succeeded in keeping down the want and distress lying 
outside, and which but for it should at least have doubled with 
the population. 
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It is difficult to keep clear one movement in charity or one 
set of principles for charitable work from another, as it is diffi- 
cult to separate the streams of historical or literary tendency one 
from another. 

There is, however, a clearer line of demarkation between 
what, for the sake of convenience, may be called the A. I. C. P. 
movement and the earlier institutional movement than is usual 
in the social life of mankind. We may characterize, as I have 
just intimated, the first corporate movement in charity as an 
institutional movement growing out of the sense of class needs. 
We may characterize the second movement as the result of a 
dawning consciousness in the minds of men that the particular 
ills which reduce men to distress and dependence have not all 
distinct and disconnected causes, but have general causes ; that 
typhoid fever and consumption are not distinct acts of God, but 
may be the results of one general cause, such as bad housing or 
bad conditions of labor ; just as the beginnings of species are not 
distinct acts of God, but expressions of one process. I think we 
may say that that sense of the unity of life, the intimate and vital 
interdependence of individuals and classes, the mutual obliga- 
tions of classes to one another, is the characteristic fact of this 
second movement. It would have been strange if a man like 
Hartley, though he viewed the social problem mainly from one 
point, could have been untouched or uninspired by that great 
discovery of the unity of life which Darwin and Wallace had 
made. And it is certain that he was not uninfluenced by the 
scientific spirit of the age in which he lived. It is one of the 
most interesting things in the history of the social movement of 
the nineteenth century that on its charitable side the scientific 
spirit and principles at first worked themselves out in probably 
more consistent practice than on any other side. One cannot 
glance even in a casual way over the history of charity in the 
second half of the last century without stopping to remember 
gratefully the patient, persevering men who, inspired by the love 
of science and the greater love of their kind, were willing to 
work in obscure places, not only without public sympathy, but 
oftentimes with public antipathy, for the realization of the great 
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ideal of restoring the unfortunate and weak and shiftless and 
semi-criminal classes of the community to economic and moral 
independence. 

In view of the clearness of insight which characterized Mr. 
Hartley, and the comprehensiveness of his plan, it is somewhat 
less clear what new principle or method was evolved in the 
charity-organization movement; and it is but fair to the genius 
of Mr. Hartley and his intimate associates to say that the larger 
part of that which characterizes the present-day charity-organi- 
zation society is found, either in fully developed detail or in sug- 
gestion, in the original constitution of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor. And that Mr. Hartley 
and his associates had clearly in mind the general problem of 
charity, and realized the necessity of efficient co-ordination of all 
institutional charities in dealing with the problems of pauperism 
and poverty, is evidenced by the fact that in its early history it 
pleaded for concert of action and reciprocation of intelligence 
among societies, and that an agent was employed to give his 
undivided attention to the study of the general problem, in pur- 
suance of which object the agent visited a number of American 
cities and conducted an extensive correspondence with charity 
workers abroad as well as at home. 

Yet no movement of such unquestionably vast importance as 
the movement which resulted in the formation of charity-organi- 
zation societies could have spread so widely and have become so 
powerful without an efficient reason in its origin and a justifying 
usefulness in its career. If one who does not claim to be a 
specialist may be allowed an opinion as to the original reason 
for the birth of the charity-organization societies, I should say 
that it was a discovery on the part of leading charity workers of 
the danger of almsgiving, whether wise or unwise, and also of 
the necessity of education of the charitable public. If the charity- 
organization society can be clearly differentiated from any other 
charitable society with sane and scientific principles and meth- 
ods, it must be along these two lines. The discovery of the 
danger involved in material relief-giving resulted in a principle 
which, though undoubtedly more or less definitely recognized 
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before, was, I think, first clearly enunciated and consistently 
practiced by charity-organization societies, namely, that of col- 
lecting material relief after discovering the need of it, and so 
making that relief itself contribute to the establishment of vital 
and personal relationships between those who have to give and 
those who need to receive. I think, however, the time has gone 
by when charity-organization societies can honestly and without 
self-deception call themselves absolutely non-relief-giving socie- 
ties. A recent article by the secretary of the Associated Charities 
of Cincinnati furnishes interesting information upon this particular 
subject. In response to his inquiries, fifty-one societies answered 
that they give relief from their own funds, twenty-four that they 
do not ; but his analysis of the reports leads him to modify those 
figures. Such an analysis shows that eight of the twenty-four 
which class themselves as non-relief-giving provide immediate 
relief in urgent cases, pending adjustment, either from their own 
funds or from special funds. Three others authorize their agents 
to expend money from their own purses in emergency. Two 
have a combination of both methods. Five answers were 
indefinite upon this point, and only seven out of seventy-five 
asserted that direct relief is procured wholly from outside 
sources. Even of that seven, two maintain a relation with a relief- 
giving society so close as to amount to consolidation, leaving 
only five that depend absolutely upon outside sources for relief. 
Nevertheless, the charity-organization societies have more con- 
sistently than any other philanthropic society made whatever 
relief-giving they do a post-facto act. That is, they collect the 
material relief for a particular need, and so use it to introduce 
particular problems, particular distresses (but in an impersonal 
way), to the thinking public, and consequently as a means of 
establishing personal relationships between those who give and 
those who receive. This seems to me to be an immensely 
important contribution of the charity-organization movement to 
the problem of charity. Another characteristic which may be 
fairly said to differentiate the charity-organization societies from 
other charitable societies is the fuller application of the work 
test. And this reminds me that perhaps I should have spoken 
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of a fourth movement, namely, that of the industrial charities, 
of which perhaps the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities may be said 
to be the most thoroughgoing illustration ; yet the principles 
which animate the Brooklyn bureau and similar societies are not 
really to be differentiated from the principles which animate the 
associated charities and charity-organization societies, with the 
one exception that they emphasize, to the point of making it a 
basis of charitable activity, the principle of relief in work. 
Another important difference, to which the general secretary of 
the New York Charity Organization Society calls attention in his 
admirable book on The Practice of Charity, is the use made by 
charity-organization societies of volunteer workers. No other 
organized relief agency uses volunteer workers either in the same 
degree or with the same implicit belief in their value as do the 
charity-organization societies ; though it must be said that Mr. 
Hartley's plan for the care and relief of needy families in their 
homes was based upon the use of volunteer workers. And that 
brings us to what seems to me to be really the fundamental 
principle of the charity-organization society; that which, though 
practiced in some degree by other societies, is really its peculiar 
work : the education of the public in wise and adequate charitable 
method. To quote again from The Practice of Charity: 

Its aim is to help the poor, but to do this by persuasive teaching, and, so 
far as public opinion can accomplish the result, by compelling the pastor, 
the church worker, the business and professional man, the volunteer of every 
description, to help the poor in wiser and more effective ways. 

If these movements are perfectly clear, both in their histori- 
cal development and in their present result, we can speak of no 
new movement in the external organization of charity. Mr. 
Devine, in the book to which I have referred, after reviewing the 
aims and methods of the charity-organization society as dis- 
tinct from other charitable societies, comes to the conclusion 
that the natural divisions between the two principal organized 
charities, namely, the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor and the Charity Organization Society, are clear and 
definite, and says that 

to the former will naturally belong the relief of the necessities of the poor, so 
far as is consistent with the improvement of their condition, and within its 
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scope will also lie numerous forms of beneficent activity, determined by the 
social needs of the time, and limited only by the financial resources intrusted 
to the association by the community, and by the capacity for management 
shown by those who direct its policy. Such an association may properly 
investigate its own applications for relief, or may adopt some method of 
co-operation with the charity-organization society by which the latter will do 

this work The task of the charity-organization society will be that of 

maintaining a registration bureau ; investigating all applications for assist- 
ance made at its offices or referred to it by others ; forming a plan for the 
adequate treatment of each case ; securing the necessary co-operation, moral, 
educational, and financial, in carrying this plan into operation ; organizing 
relief in individual cases when relief should come from various sources, per- 
sonal to the applicant or otherwise ; and finally, by the employment of the 
spare hours of all who are willing to do any amount of charitable work, 
gradually improving the character of all charitable work done in the commu- 
nity. 

If this division of labor between those two typical charitable 
societies is clear and practicable, the only meaning the phrase 
"new movement in charity" can have is the improvement in 
the method of relief-giving and in the method of treatment of 
the dependent and defective classes of the community. 

Attention has already been called to the difficulty of distin- 
guishing clearly the charitable movements which resulted respect- 
ively in the associations for improving the condition of the poor 
and in the charity-organization societies. The essential features 
of the charity -organization movement are declared by its ablest 
leaders not to be novel ideas, but essential, because they have 
been by the charity- organization societies worked out more con- 
sistently and with a steadier faith in their potency than by other 
societies. This claim is undoubtedly substantiated in fact; but 
one is led to inquire whether it is by reason of necessary and essen 
tial differentiation of the charity-organization societies from the 
earlier societies, or whether it may not be the result of that 
renewed impetus and larger experience which are the possessions 
of the more recent movement. When leaders in a movement 
have been either greater than the men of their time or in 
advance of the men of their time, the ideas for which they stood 
and the institutions which they founded must of necessity suffer 
from the failure of their successors to realize their ideas and 
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plans. Among the most common of the facts of history are 
the lapsing of ideals in the minds and consciences of a duller 
generation and the decay of institutions that have fallen to those 
who could not appreciate their heritage. Yet the original ideals 
and inspiration cannot be entirely forfeited, and in the home of 
charity there must always be room for the prodigal son and an 
opportunity for him to make himself of use in the family life. 
If the original endowment of ideal and inspiration of the asso- 
ciations for improving the condition of the poor included all or 
most of the endowment of charity-organization societies, in their 
restored sanity and their reawakened inspiration they must be 
recognized in the service of charity. 

But that the present condition of things is highly unsatisfac- 
tory to the public which supports relief societies and to the 
officers of those societies can, I think, hardly be questioned. 
The tendency now is to reduce them to the status of treasuries 
for the other charitable societies, and to separate the giving of 
relief by those societies from the scientific and moral treatment 
of the recipients of relief. 

I do not believe in a precollected relief fund, except one so 
small as to be adequate only to the relief from actual starvation 
of the few people — and they are few — who are in such danger. 
The charity-organization principle of relief collected subsequent 
to the discovery of the need, and used in connection with and as 
a means to the economic and moral treatment of the recipient, 
is the absolutely scientific and humane principle. On that point 
I do not wish to be misunderstood. Yet, on the other hand, it 
seems to me that in the present condition of things there is just 
and serious cause for complaint on the part of the administrators 
of the ancient and honorable relief societies, in that the tendency 
is to reduce them to the status of clerks honoring the checks of 
other societies. I know that this is not intended by the officers 
of other societies. But it seems to be unquestionably the drift of 
today. The splendid impetus and the able leaders under which 
the charity-organization movement was begun easily account for 
an aggressive tendency in that movement, of which its leaders are 
not conscious, and for which they are in no wise to blame. Yet it 
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may be a fair question, in view of the fundamental principles of 
organized charity, whether the purely relief societies are being 
used by their sister-societies to the best possible advantage, and 
if, when they do insist upon working at the highest rate of 
efficiency possible, there is not a violation of the charity prin- 
ciple of co-operation and of the uncompetitive use of trust funds. 
To take an illustration of what I mean : At the session of the 
Summer School in Philanthropic Work for 1901 a representative 
of the Children's Aid Society of Baltimore said that that society 
reinvestigates all cases that have been given to it by the Charity 
Organization Society of that city. That is to say, societies each 
recognizing the necessity of co-operation and the duty of economy 
in the use of trust funds spend whatever it costs for a double 
series of investigations, of probably no small number of families, 
thus using trust money uneconomically, and subjecting that 
number of families to the unnecessary process of a double series 
of investigations. What the solution of the Baltimore problem 
as indicated by this illustration is, being only a beginner in 
charity work, I do not know ; but that it indicates the necessity 
of a reconsideration of the mutual relations of those two societies 
and an attempt at a better adjustment, which, if it is made, may 
fairly be called a "new movement in charity," I am fully per- 
suaded. And that situation does not exist only in Baltimore, 
but in New York, and probably in every city in which the relief 
societies and other societies are aggressively active and efficient. 
The position some time ago taken by the board of managers of 
the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, insisting upon the entire care and treatment from begin- 
ning to end of the families to whom they give relief, seems to 
me to be sound and scientific, and to be necessary to the con- 
servation of the self-respect of the society and the increase of 
its efficiency. 

That brings us to a second consideration, which I should like 
to call the "functioning of organized charity." I may illustrate 
what I mean by taking an instance of the application by any 
family to a charitable society for relief. Such an application is 
a confession by that family of inability, whether by misfortune 
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or by fault, to make itself adequate to the economic environ- 
ment in which it lives. The terms of the application are quite 
likely to be a request for material relief. The attitude of the 
charity-organization society toward that application is, and rightly 
is, one of inquiry as to whether some form of relief may not be 
found which would be better for the family, and which would help 
it back to economic and moral independence. Ample experi- 
ence goes to prove that the inventive skill of the charity worker, 
and his earnest and patient search for sources of relief, the use 
of which will keep the family independent of material aid, are 
stimulated and sustained by the fact that he has not a relief fund 
to call upon. On the other hand, the same ample experience 
goes to prove that the possession of what I may call an a priori 
relief fund militates, as human nature is constituted, against 
effective use of the skill and resourcefulness of the charity 
worker, besides confusing the mind of the applicant and render- 
ing it less open to helpful suggestion and ways and means of 
regaining economic independence, better than clothing, food, or 
money. 

The wisdom of the post facto method of giving material relief 
being assumed, we may consider further the relation of the 
charitable societies to the needy family. Mr. Devine rightly 
says we may overuse the analogy of the physician and his 
patient ; yet for practical purposes it is most valuable and need 
not work harm. As I understand the present method, the first 
duty, which is the specific work of the charity-organization 
society, is that of diagnosis. The next will depend upon the 
nature of the need. If there is need of material relief to 
prevent suffering, or if the expenditure of a certain sum of 
money is necessary to any possible restoration to economic inde- 
pendence, by strict logical construction of the present method 
the applicant must be referred to another society, independent 
and sovereign, with a different set of officers and workers ; 
re-diagnosis becomes necessary ; even though the interviewer 
and investigator of the charity-organization society got readily 
into intellectual and spiritual accord with the applicant — got his 
psychic terms, so to speak ; the whole process must be gone over 
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again with different personalities at work and with the danger 
of the applicant not being able a second time, because of lack 
of understanding or of the personal equation, to make his 
own contribution correct ; and the subsequent treatment must 
be the work of the second society. But supposing that 
society is neither by purpose nor equipment fitted to give sub- 
sequent treatment, the applicant must be returned again to the 
charity-organization society for treatment, and the personal 
relationships either reconstructed or resumed, entailing in either 
case, I think, a loss of efficiency. It may be said by those 
charitable societies which believe in providing relief by work that 
that is the solution of the difficulty involved in our sample case ; 
but I think we all know that there is a proportion of poverty 
and distress, so large as to furnish an important part of any 
society's work, which cannot be treated in that way. An over- 
application of the doctrine of relief by work results in a most 
harmful attempt to fit all kinds of human nature into one mold 
and in the quackery of one prescription, a panacea, for all ills. 
There are hundreds of cases of families applying for aid which, 
as families, could not be so treated. One member of the family 
may be given relief in work, and that relief be not sufficient for 
the needs of the family, leaving an urgent necessity for the 
application of a number of remedies for the economic and moral 
ills of that family. Much less can the whole mass of poverty be 
treated in that way. To return to the analogy, it is as if one 
doctor were asked to diagnose the case of a patient, another were 
asked to treat, and still another were summoned to give the medi- 
cine, independently one of the others. The secretary of a charity- 
organization society, to whom I am glad to pay reverence as a 
large-minded and large-hearted and scientific worker, says to 
this reasoning that I seem to think diagnosis is the sole work of 
the charity-organization society, and adds that its specialty is 
treatment. Granted, but in that case how are we to use the scien- 
tific skill of the officers of the relief society which may be called 
in to dispense relief ? And how are we to keep the relief socie- 
ties up to the standard of highest efficiency in scientific treat- 
ment ? I may be historically inaccurate in the opinion, but I 
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think that the ineptitude and lethargy into which the associa- 
tions for improving the condition of the poor fell were not the 
result only of a lapse on their part from the ideals and methods 
of the founders, but partially of the pressure against them by 
the charity-organization societies, and of their relegation to the 
status of treasuries. Looking for a moment outside of the field 
of charity, I think we may say that the dominant tendency in 
industrial and political, and also in social, activity is toward the 
centralization of knowledge and power, and the rediffusion of 
specific activities from that center. The Associated Press, the 
trusts, the clearing-house system, concerns like Bradstreet's and 
Dunn's, the charity-organization societies themselves, and the pan- 
religious conferences are all illustrations of this tendency and of 
the necessity of concentering at a point both knowledge and 
power, in order that specific activities may be wisely directed and 
their efficiency maintained. It is something like this I mean by 
the functioning of organized charity. 

Yet, notwithstanding the fact that modern charity originated 
in a desire for definite and economic organization ; notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in other fields of activity the dominant tend- 
ency is toward centralization and unification ; notwithstanding 
the fact that the psychologic terms of life are in charity work 
perhaps more clearly and strikingly apparent than in other kinds 
of work, there is, if I have described the situation correctly, a 
lack of co-ordination in the functionings of charity. There is 
neither full clearance nor perfectly co-ordinated action. 

The third consideration is suggested by the general attitude 
of charity-organization and other charitable societies toward 
material relief-giving. Feeling as I do about material relief-giving, 
I am glad to have in my possession a letter from the general sec- 
retary, to whom I have before referred, in which it is admitted 
that many of the statements made by charity-organization 
workers about material relief — such as calling it a "poison," 
saying that it is "always evil" — are partial and ill-propor- 
tioned, and have driven many to the other extreme. I cannot 
but think that such statements as those are rather more likely to 
come from people of acrid and barren tastes and a penurious 
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disposition than from those with sweeter and richer tastes and 
a more generous disposition. Yet we may grant all that with- 
out lessening the force of our conviction that material relief- 
giving is always dangerous, and should always be accompanied 
by an economic and moral treatment, which, and which only, 
can make it good. I am inclined to think it is not too strong 
to say that material relief apart from an accompanying eco- 
nomic and moral treatment is a poison. Every dollar that is 
expended in material relief should be followed up by an unob- 
trusive and sympathetic, but wise and forceful, effort on the 
part of the friend to make it contribute its due proportion to 
the restoring of the person or family to whom it is given to 
economic and moral independence. Now if, as probably most 
of us believe, relief-giving is dangerous, why should that por- 
tion of the public which does, and will for a long time to come, 
choose to contribute to relief societies as such, and the officers 
of relief societies, bear all the onus and incur all the danger of 
relief-giving? Why, furthermore, should there be the separa- 
tion between the expenditure of material relief and the necessary 
accompanying treatment which is entailed by the fact that the 
relief and treatment are given by different and independent 
societies, which may or may not have a common and identical 
problem in the case with which they are dealing ? 

Enough has, perhaps, been said to give at least some slight 
indication of the direction and nature of the new movement in 
charity of which I think I see signs. Certainly a return to the 
Middle Age system of specialized division of charity work, the 
creating of a particular institution for the meeting of a particular 
need or problem, is impossible. It may seem to some possible 
to assign to each society a particular geographical section of 
territory, and require it to do all the work in that territory. 
That would be possible, and would perhaps be the best way out 
of the present difficulty if the spirit and method of the differ- 
ent societies were identical, so that in the field of each society 
every kind of need should be intelligently and scientifically 
treated. I think we may fairly say that there is rapidly coming 
about an increasing consciousness of the identity in spirit and 
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of the common possession of aggressive and efficient charitable 
societies. But that consciousness is not so clear as to make it 
quite possible for the different societies to divide their work in 
geographical sections. Furthermore, the tradition, the vested 
funds, and many practical considerations of which the officers 
of the various societies must take cognizance, prevent such an 
arrangement. 

There remain two alternatives — one of unification, the other 
of federation. There is a word which expresses my own thought 
— the word "trust." I think the charity-organization societies 
have given us a clearance system which, if not at present perfect, 
may easily be made so ; but they have not succeeded in giving us 
the center of power from which the various activities of our 
various societies shall be directed and controlled. Whatever 
may be our opinion of commercial trusts, they certainly do that 
for the business world, and they conserve, what I think we 
shall find it necessary in the charitable world to conserve, 
a certain independence and sovereignty for the units com- 
posing them. Too much of honest faith and too much of 
sacred sentiment have gone, whether mistakenly or not, into 
the perpetuation of denominational cleavages in the church 
to allow of their easy and sudden abolishing. So, too much 
sacred sentiment and sanction have gone into the charitable 
societies to make it either right or wise to sacrifice at least 
sentimental independence and sovereignty. But, while pre- 
serving the attributes of individuality and independence which 
are to many so sacred, it seems to me that in the actual 
work of charity in this present day we need some new organi- 
zation of organized charity by which knowledge and power shall 
be concentered ; functions differentiated by societies acting as 
committees, but inspired and controlled by a vital center; energy 
diffused freely, but with the effectiveness that results from a cen- 
tral control and a specific direction. Consider for a moment how 
simple and yet how manifold and effective treatment may be 
when at some given center are definitely recognized all of those 
numerous causes which lie behind a particular case of distress 
and poverty. What a conservation of energy in treatment is 
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possible when the needy family finds itself reporting its diffi- 
culties and its distresses to a center at which are already known 
many of the general causes of distress, and from which is con- 
stantly radiating a healing energy stimulated and directed by 
that knowledge ! What added haste and skill of treatment are 
possible when whatever wealth of resource and experience the 
honorable history of organized charity has gathered is accessible 
immediately and at one center for every case of distress ! What 
skilful direction and wealth of information may be imparted to 
volunteer workers from a center to which are reported the 
almost infinitely numerous problems of charity, and at which are 
known the varying degrees of past success in the solution of 
those problems, and in the treating of the manifold ills and 
distresses of the weak and the poor ! 

Samuel H. Bishop. 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 



